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maintained this high level of technical skill. It
is also true, however, that the writing of her
books remained singularly Victorian. She never
outgrew the stilted dialogue, the euphemisms,
and the romantic love scenes of The Leaven-
worth Case, and this explains the low opinion
in which her work is held by many later con-
noisseurs of detective fiction. On Nov. 25, 1884,
Anna Katharine Green was married to Charles
Rohlfs, who had been for several years an actor.
Soon after their marriage they went to Buffalo,
where Rohlfs was manager of a foundry. Sub-
sequently he began to design furniture, and was
described as the originator of the mission style.
He and his wife both took an active part in
educational and community affairs in Buffalo.
Two children, Rosamund and Sterling, died
before Mrs. Rohlfs, and a third, Roland, sur-
vived her.
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ROLPH, JAMES (Aug. 23, i86o-June 2,
1934), public official, was the son of James and
Margaret (Nicol) Rolph, who emigrated from
England and Scotland, respectively, and in 1868
settled in San Francisco. His father was a
banker of modest circumstances. After attend-
ing the public schools and graduating from
Trinity Academy, he became a messenger in a
shipping concern and made rapid advancement.
In 1898 he organized the firm of Hind, Rolph
& Company, which he conducted with marked
success. He also engaged in banking and ac-
quired other business interests.

As head of the Shipowners' Association he
displayed a friendly attitude toward labor prob-
lems and leaders that was unusual at the time.
He rendered important services in administer-
ing relief following the San Francisco disaster
of 1906. After declining in 1909 to become the
Republican candidate for mayor, he accepted in
1911 the invitation of the Municipal Conference
to enter the contest. He was endorsed by the
Republican and the Democratic county com-
mittees, by business men, by conservative labor
leaders, and by the press. The city faced the
necessity of rebuilding, was weary of graft
prosecutions and misgovernment, and was op-
posed to the further rule of the Union Labor
party. Although prominent in business and
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civic affairs, he presented himself as "plain Jim
Rolph of the Mission." He proved then, and
throughout his career, an able and tireless cam-
paigner, tolerant, friendly, cheerful, a man of
innate kindliness and good will, fully deserving
his appellation "Sunny Jim." He received a
majority in the non-partisan primary and was
reflected by increasing majorities over ineffec-
tive opposition in 1915, 1919, 1923, and 1927,
serving for nineteen consecutive years. Through-
out that period his program was "to get together
at home and make San Francisco the best old
city in the world" (San Francisco Examiner,
Sept. 28, 1911). His five terms were dedicated
to expansion and improvement. He strongly
supported successive bond issues which made
possible the building of a beautiful civic center,
the construction of schools, the development of
parks, the purchase of a private water company,
and the extension of the municipal street rail-
way. He was a leader in the acquisition, under
federal law, of city water rights in the Yosemite
area. During his earlier terms he was an ad-
vocate of municipal ownership of railways and
of public distribution of power. He occupied a
middle position in the perennial and often bitter
struggle between labor and capital in San
Francisco, supporting collective bargaining and
striving for conciliation. Although Rolph was
charged with a lack of understanding of govern-
mental problems, the electorate, convinced of his
honesty and sincerity, strongly supported him.
The most controversial issue of his mayoralty
concerned electric power. After lengthy nego-
tiations in regard to the disposition of power
generated at Hetch Hetchy, Rolph supported in
1925, as a "temporary measure," a contract
with a private utility company on terms dis-
advantageous to San Francisco. This contract
was of very doubtful legality and the mayor's
action was a direct violation of his previous
public commitments. The campaign for mu-
nicipal ownership of street railways was not
carried to successful completion. Owing to the
war, his expanded shipping interests yielded
large returns, but the cancelation of contracts
in 1918 and the inability to sell ships on the
ways resulted in heavy losses and forced the
liquidation of Hind, Rolph & Company. Later,
however, he engaged in business as an insurance
agent and also as a shipping and commission
merchant.

Under the unusual statute permitting double
filing, he entered the primaries of both parties
in 1918 as a candidate for the nomination for
governor. A registered Republican, he won the
Democratic nomination, but his failure to re-
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